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BUSINESS 


Recent Highlights 


The Index of Business Activity in New Mexico 

dropped 2.3 percentin February from Janu- 

ary. Even so, the Index stood 2.7 per cent 

4 Year Ago above the February 1954 figure, and nearly 

80 per cent above the 1947-49 average. Re- 

tail sales were up 4. 9 percent over January, 

and 9.5 per cent above last February. The 

strongest gains inretail sales were in furni- 

ture and appliances; however, the gains of 

automotive dealers were likewise im- 

pressive: their sales were up 16.0 per cent 

from January, and 23.5 per cent from 

February a year ago. Factors pulling the 

Index down were amusement sales, off 17.4 

FEBRUARY per cent for the month, service sales, off 

8.0 per cent, contractors' sales, down 4. 3 

New Mexico per cent, and wholesale sales, down 7.8 per 

Business Index cent. Production of petroleum, electric 

4D4AXY-4ABD=-100 power and metallics also dropped during 

February, although all three categories 

showed good gains from a year ago. Bank- 

ing activity was another field which showed 

setbacks for the month, but gains for the 

year. Wage employment stood 3.5 per cent 

above February 1954, with the greatest gain 
in manufacturing, up 8. 4 per cent. 
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“Competition? Yes, but... 


HAT I AM going to say to you is not the 

usual Conference on Distribution talk -- at 

least, itisnot like the other four I have de- 
livered to these Boston gatherings. Usually, a 
talk at this Conference is scientific in nature; it 
is based upon an analysis of facts and attempts 
to reach conclusions based upon those facts. 
What I have to say today, however, is more of a 
statement of faith -- a faith which I cannot prove 
statistically -- but one in which I believe deeply. 
Specifically, it is the faith that the preservation 
of a competitive society is important to the 
preservation of our way of life -- and, further, 
that all too many of us who profess to believe in 
the competitive economy actually engage in 
actions harmful to its future. 

To ask an American businessman -- whether 
he be grocer, baker, or candlestick maker -- if 
he believes in competition is almost like asking 
for a sock on the nose. Of course, he believes 
in competition -- and he raises his voice to add 
emphasis to his answer. 

But, after he has cooled off a bit from your 
question, you may find that he has his own defi- 
nition of competition. For example, let's walk 
with him down the street toward the grocery 
store of which he is the proprietor. Across the 
way in a window of one of his competitors isa 
large sign: "Sugar, X cents per pound." You 
call it to his attention and at once his brow knits. 
"That's unfair competition, '' he says. "That so- 
and-so has cut his price again to attract my 
customers." I remind him that he believes in 
competition. "Why, yes," he replies, "but not 
unfair and ruthless competition."" And, if you 
then ask him, "But why is it unfair for a compe- 
titor to cut his price?" he will explode, "Why, 
any darn fool knows that it is unfair to sell sugar 
for X cents. You can't make any money at that 
price. There ought to be a law in this state a- 
gainst such practices." 


We are for freedom, but 


| wonpER if the reaction of our friend, the 
grocer, does not illustrate a simple truth which 
can be expressed in the short but incomplete 
sentence: "We all like competition but..." 

We all like competition since we know it is es- 
sential for our type of economy, and we like the 
freedoms which our economy gives to each of us 
-- the freedom to enter or withdraw from any 
specific field or career; freedom to set our own 
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prices; yes, even freedom,to undersell somebody 
else and take business away from him. 

But ... all too often when a competitor really 
acts like a competitor and does something which 
hurts us -- cuts a price, sells harder, improves 
quality -- it becomes "unfair competition" and 
we run to our trade association, our resources, 
or the government for protection. 

Of course, you think I am exaggerating the 
situation, and to a degree I am; but perhaps less 
than you think. Let's take a little look around 
this distribution world of ours. 

We might begin by a little historical excursion 
in the retail field. If we go back to the turn of 
the present century, we find that small country 
merchants were going through the mail-order 
scare. Following the lead of Montgomery Ward 
Company and Sears, Roebuck & Company, mail- 
order firms were springing up in many parts of 
our country. To the small country retailer, this 
newer form of retailing was unfair. It did not 
employ salespeople. It did not involve the oper- 
ation of a retail store. It could purchase in huge 
quantities. For these and other reasons, the 
local merchant was undersold and he objected to 
this result. Obviously, such competition was un- 
fair. In a number of communities, "trade at 
home" clubs were organized while some local 
retailers organized mail-order catalogue burning 
parties. 


Unfair, they say 


Aone ABOUT the same time, the "unfair" 
competition of the department store was also 
growing. As a matter of fact, by 1895 the de- 
partment store had developed to such an extent 
that a group of retailers meeting in convention, 
"after an exciting debate, ' passed a resolution 
condemning this form of retailing, as it would 
"result in oppression of the public by suppressing 
competition (note that word 'suppressing') and 
causing the consumer in the end to pay higher 
prices and ultimately create a monopoly. ..and, 
further, that it (would) close to thousands of 
energetic young men who lack great capital the 
avenue of business which they should find open to 


Dr. Phillips, President of Bates College, de- 
livered this address before the 26th Annual 
Boston Conference on Distribution, October 19, 
1954. Originally published by the Foundation for 
Economic Education, Inc. 


them." Once again, the bogey of unfair competi- 
tion had reared its ugly head. Yet, it is proba- 
bly not being cynical to remark that what these 
retailers really were opposed to was the fact 
that the department store was a formidable 
competitor. 


What happened in the late Twenties and early 
Thirties in the chain store field is known from 
personal experience to practically’ all of us. 
Based on charges that the chains were monopolis- 
tic; that they used such unfair practices as loss 
leaders; that they were a detriment to community 
life because of their absentee ownership, unfair- 
ness to local bankers, failure to pay their fair 
proportion of taxes; and that they were unfair to 
their employees through long hours, low wages, 
and offering little chance of advancement, small- 
er retailers spent much time, effort, and money 
in attacking this new method of unfair compe- 
tition. Customers were urged to curtail their 
purchases at chains. The Robinson-Patman Act 
was sponsored, the misnamed Fair Trade laws 
were encouraged, and in over twenty states 
special taxes discriminating against the chains 
were enacted. 

We all like competition, but... 

Of course, this excursion into retail history 
belongs to the past, and you may ask: Is any- 
thing like this going on at the present time? The 
answer is "yes" -- and in practically every area 
of business. Let's note a few illustrations. 


Pick up the trade paper of today, and you will 
discover that discount houses are a form of un- 
fair competition. All over the country, they are 
rapidly springing up on the basis of underselling 
the so-called established retailer, which means, 
and I now quote the executive secretary of the 
National Association of Retail Druggists, that 
they are trying to destroy "every established re- 
tailer in the United States ... by unfair compe- 
tition ....'' And he goes on with two sentences 
which might well have been lifted verbatim from 
dozens of speeches made against the chain store 
twenty-five years ago. 

"Unless the discount house is effectively 
curbed ... there will inevitably be anarchy in 
the market place. The American public must 
ask itself whether it wishes to sacrifice the le- 
gitimate retailers who make outstanding contri- 
butions to our economic and community life and 
who are the backbone of our mass distribution 
system." 

Discount houses are even pointed to as being 
unfair to the consumer because, after all, they 
do not offer him all the services of the es- 
tablished retailer. Incidentally, whether the 
customer wants those services or not is rarely 
considered when this argument is advanced. 


Solution by elimination 


Anp, what do the established retailers offer as 
a solution to the discount house? Is it an honest 
effort on their part to meet this new competitive 
factor by reducing their own margins and prices 
-- which, if history proves anything, must be the 
way to meet it in the long run? In a few in- 
stances, the answer is yes. To illustrate, here 
is a refreshing statement. from: the chairman of 
the board of Sears, Roebuck & Company, Theo- 
dore Houser, who says: 

"I have no patience with people who say that 
there ought to be some way to stop the discount 
house. The important thing is to bring down the 
price to the consumer. If the discount house can 
do that, good. It's Sears' job to get in there and 
pitch." 

But Houser's statement is really the exception 
which proves the rule. The majority of es- 
tablished retailers act as if they think the answer 
is more Fair Trade -- despite the fact that it is 
the wide margins set by Fair Trade which are 
playing an important role in encouraging the 
growth of the discount house. Consequently, 
they clamor for the manufacturer to cut off the 
flow of merchandise to the price cutter and to 
enforce his Fair Trade contracts. In brief, they 
say: Let's not meet competition; let's have 
someone eliminate it for us. 

Another form of what some of today's retailers 
refer to as unfair competition can be discovered 
by talking with a downtown merchant in any city 
where one or more major outlying shopping 
centers have been developed. "Here I am, a 
well-established retailer," he will tell you. "I 
have been in this location for thirty years, and I 
have always given good service to the public. 
Now, some real estate operator has come along 
and developed a shopping center five miles out- 
side of this community, and my customers are 
driving out there where they have ample room to 
park and where they can shop during the evening. 
In view of all I've done for this community, I 
don't think it is fair." 

Or, again, talk with the president of one of to- 
day's drug chains. Twenty-five years ago his 
organization was the culprit. At that time, he 
was the unfair competitor -- the price cutter -- 
but, today, he finds that the supermarket has 
added a drug section and is underselling him. 
Whereas he opposed resale price maintenance 
laws twenty-five years ago, today he is one of 
their strong advocates. His own definition of 
unfair competition has shifted rapidly, depending 
upon who is being undersold. Incidentally, this 
same shift in opinion is becoming evident among 
the executives of the older and well-established 
food chains, and the leading trade paper in this 
area is now an advocate of Fair Trade. 


(continued on page 4) 


Make competition illegal 


Ws: SEE another aspect of the Fair Trade fight 


in New Jersey. 


Here -- as elsewhere -- the 


supermarkets began to sell packaged medicines 


at reduced prices. 


The regular druggists' re- 


action was not to meet competition in the market 


sales of packaged medicines in stores not having 
registered pharmacists. This method of fighting 
competition is catching: It has also appeared in 
Minnesota, California, and other states. 

We all like competition, but... 

Or, again, consider the so-called plight of the 
automobile dealer during these past several 


place, but to try for a court ruling to prevent months. For a number of years now, he has 
RETAIL SALES IN NEW MEXICO COUNTIES 
February 1954 
(add 000's) 
Furniture & Building 
County Apparel Automotive Subsistence Appliances Material Other Total 
Bernalillo $ 799 $ 5,112 $ 4,923 $2,125 $2, 418 $ 5,028 $20, 405 
Catron 0 17 24 4 i! 25 TE 
Chaves 176 4, 220 1, 352 263 437 1, 310 4, 659 
Colfax 38 285 242 20 51 335 971 
Curry 65 663 532 68 123 697 2, 148 
De Baca 0 15 54 4 20 88 241 
Dona Ana 99 669 ve 2 101 302 664 2, 566 
Eddy 118 1.370 1,232 211 228 1, 326 4, 485 
Grant 21 398 429 56 66 443 1, 413 
Guadalupe 2 103 97 19 22 123 366 
Harding 0 16 5 0 3 48 72 
Hidalgo 8 158 146 7 28 103 450 
Lea 164 1,574 1,210 78 392 2, 328 5, 746 
Lincoln 2 108 124 2 55 120 411 
Los Alamos 24 68 189 17 3 82 383 
Luna 13 295 236 107 51 326 1,028 
McKinley 30 686 586 49 67 575 1, 993 
Mora 1 42 10 (a) (a) 75 128 
Otero 49 299 373 79 48 339 1, 167 
Quay 35 300 308 22 50 174 889 
Rio Arriba 5 247 242 12 21 240 767 
Roosevelt 35 345 286 82 104 315 1, 167 
Sandoval 2 48 138 0 (a) 181 369 
San Juan 39 689 507 54 222 1, 452 2,923 
San Miguel 20 269 282 19 38 334 962 
Santa Fe 131 811 1,140 120 213 971 3, 386 
Sierra 4 144 206 3 29 147 533 
Socorro 4 172 157 9 16 115 473 
Taos 8 96 148 20 9 180 461 
Torrance 1 87 93 2 25 100 308 
Union 9 136 104 4 22 93 368 
Valencia 10 336 259 29 42 249 925 
Unallocated 64 138 698 49 326 2, 433 3, 708 
Total $1, 976 $16, 877 $17, 063 $3,635 $5, 438 $20, 979 $65, 968 


(a) Less than $1,000. 


Source: 
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School Tax Division, N. M. Bureau of Revenue. 


been riding the gravy train. Cars were hard to trained for the "hard sell" suddenly found them- 
get; he was in a sellers' market and he made selves in trouble. Their profit margin disap- 
money. But, late in 1953, it became apparent peared; they went into the "red." Some of them 
that a shift was occurring; and by last spring, it began to appear in Dur. & Bradstreet's failure 
was clear that the tide was out. The sellers' statistics. Of course, said the dealers, it was 
market turned into a buyers' market. all the manufacturer's fault. As the dealers put 

Many dealers who had grown up in the industry it: "The real trouble is that auto-makers are 
during its easy selling days and had never been producing more cars than dealers can sell," and 


RETAIL SALES IN NEW MEXICO COUNTIES 
February 1955 


(add 000's) 
Furniture & Building 

County Apparel Automotive Subsistence Appliances Material Other Total 
Bernalillo $ 772 $ 6, 723 $ 4,794 $2,082 $2, 464 $ 5,634 $22, 469 
Catron 0 15 43 4 5 24 91 
Chaves 190 1, 476 1, 240 347 432 1, 427 5, 112 
Colfax 25 405 250 23 69 311 1, 083 
Curry 92 989 603 203 184 627 2, 698 
De Baca (a) 70 55 3 38 118 284 
Dona Ana 55 1,140 852 126 241 692 3, 106 
Eddy 129 1, 411 1,377 310 369 1, 465 5, 061 
Grant 36 463 458 110 75 476 1,618 
Guadalupe 5 180 110 9 13 130 447 
Harding (a) 18 7 0 + 78 107 
Hidalgo 8 196 149 12 39 118 522 
Lea 184 1,925 1, 388 263 418 3, 006 7,184 
Lincoln 3 115 132 5 54 113 422 
Los Alamos 26 93 185 101 4 55 464 
Luna 27 400 190 30 19 265 931 
McKinley 24 749 517 110 62 613 2,075 
Mora 1 44 9 0 1 102 157 
Otero 53 410 482 189 209 408 i, 73a 
Quay 33 405 278 59 62 244 1,081 
Rio Arriba 7 250 168 43 21 231 720 
Roosevelt 41 359 304 12% 118 414 1, 337 
Sandoval 0 25 176 37 1 178 417 
San Juan 19 815 333 110 166 1, 228 2,671 
San Miguel 20 269 313 41 42 364 1, 049 
Santa Fe 130 756 1,152 329 234 888 3, 489 
Sierra 2 163 163 6 24 128 486 
Socorro 4 213 187 7 20 147 578 
Taos 1 80 149 18 15 169 432 
Torrance (a) 88 106 2 24 141 361 
Union 8 124 93 11 24 101 361 
Valencia 13 303 219 101 51 397 1, 064 
Unallocated 78 174 566 30 207 1,528 2, 583 
Total $1, 986 $20, 846 $17, 048 $4, 842 $5, 709 $21, 800 $72, 231 


(a) Less than $1,000. 
Source: School Tax Division, N. M. Bureau of Revenue. 
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COMPETITION, Cont'd. 


they urged their resources to reduce their pro- 
duction. Oh, the dealers would admit that they 
might have had somepart to play in the situation, 
since some of them were bootlegging cars -- 
selling them to so-called illegitimate dealers 
who in turn would sell them at reduced prices. 
To check such so-called unfair competition, the 
National Automobile Dealers Association even 
asked the United States Justice Department to 
come to the dealers' rescue and prohibit boot- 
legging. 

But, we do not have to limit ourselves to illus- 
trations from what we normally consider the re- 
tail field. Did you follow the ten-month strike of 
Local 15 of the United Hatters and Millinery 
Workers International Union against the Hat 
Corporation of America? The strike started in 
July of 1953, brought on basically by the Union's 
demand that the company sign a contract contain- 
ing a clause that would prohibit it from opening 
new plants outside of the Norwalk area and from 
transferring work now done in Norwalk to any 
outside plant. 

What the Union wanted was a limit on compe- 
tition. It did not want its members to compete 
with workers in some other area where Hat 
Corporation might establish a factory. Fortu- 
nately, after ten months, the Union lost its fight. 
It is worth contemplating, however, what would 
have happened had a similar strike been won 
when the United States was still located on the 
East Coast only. Obviously, it would still be lo- 
cated on the East Coast only; and equally obvi- 
ously, its standard of living today would be far 
below what it now is. 


Competition in foreign trade? 


In THE foreign trade area, a Randall Com- 
mission was appointed; and last January it came 
up with a program which could be described by 
the phrase, "more trade, less aid." For a time, 
it seemed as if practically everyone in the 


country was in agreement that this slogan would 
be a good one to put into practice. It looked as if 
we were going to make progress in minimizing 
some of our tariff barriers which limit compe- 
tition and result in lower standards of living both 
here and abroad. Yet, when a specific program 
to accomplish these ends was proposed last 
March, many of those who, at their trade associ- 
ation meetings, are warm advocates of competi- 
tion, suddenly found¥that there were certain wage 
cost differentials which led them to oppose lower 
tariffs "as posing a grave threat to the domestic 
economy." As they warmed up to their subject, 
they pointed out that lower tariffs would throw 
Americanworkers out of jobs, curtail purchasing 
power, and send us into a depression. The fact 
that domestic difficulties in specific areas would 
be far more than offset by benefits in other areas 
is something with which they were not concerned. 
We all believe in competition, but... 


Anti-competitive attitude 


By NO MEANS is this anti-competitive attitude 
confined to the United States. As a matter of 
fact, we are probably less prone to accept this 
attitude than businessmen throughout the world. 
In Guy de Carmoy's excellent little article on 
"What's Wrong with France?" he suggests that: 

"In great part the French crisis is moral. Too 
many Frenchmen have developed the habit of 
seeking government protection. Industrialists, 
already protected against domestic competition 
by cartels, want the government to shield them 
against foreign competition by high tariffs and 
restrictive quotas. The peasants want govern- 
ment subsidies to enable them to buy the highly 
priced French manufactured goods. The work- 
ers want the government to supplement their in- 
adequate wages with generous family allowances 
and other social benefits, while demanding at the 
same time the closing of borders to foreign 
labor, even when it is needed for expansion of 
the French economy." 

He then adds that, while "the French believe that 
they still have a free economy ... (what) they 
actually have ... is the competition for sub- 
sidies of innumerable groups, each of which 
presses the state to protect its acquired position 
by artificial means. '' To underline his point, he 
adds that currently 35 per cent of the national 
budget of France goes for direct and indirect 
subsidies to business, industry, and agriculture. 

Apparently, France believes in competition, 
buat... 

Now, as I conclude, let me be sure that I am 
not misunderstood as to the point I am trying to 
make. Please do not think Iam saying there is 
no such thing as unfair competition. When a 

(continued on page 8) 


BUSINESS ACTIVITY IN NEW MEXICO 


February Per Cent Change February Per Cent Change 
Index February 1955 From Index February 1955 From 
(1947-49 mo. Jan. Febr. (1947-49 mo. Jan. Febr. 
av. = 100) 1955 1954 av. = 100) 1955 1954 
Index of Business Activity ..... 179.7 = 23 * 2.7 Wage Employment.......... 132.9 - 6:7 + 3.5 
Sales of Retail Stores ....... 146.8 + £22 + 9.5 ee 169.4 * 2.2 + 5.4 
100.3 - 22.0 + 0.5 119.8 * 1.5 + 4.5 
Automotive Dealers ....... 152.9 + 16.0 + 23.5 Transportation & Utilities .... 117.3 0.0 - 4.3 
Furniture & Appliances ..... 190.4 + 38.1 + 33.2 201.0 * + 
Building Materials Dealers ... 117.2 + 12.8 + 5.0 Services & Miscellaneous .... 103.9 + 0.5 - 0.4 
Other Retail Stores ....... 149.0 - 6.8 + 3.9 158.8 1.3 + 5.6 
Amusement Sales.......... 115.8 - 28 = @.1 Contract Construction ...... 103.7 0.0 + 5.6 
a rr 200.5 - 8.0 * Ts Building Permits - Total...... 223.4 - 16.1 + 14.9 
Contractors’ Bales . ... 218.3 - - 264.2 - 6.8 + 41.6 
Wholesale Gales 102.4 - - 6.6 Mon-Mesi@ential. 150.7 - 37.3 - 38.5 
Gales. . . ss 196.2 + 3.0 + 12.3 Petroleum Production. ....... 159.9 -' 8.4 
Manufacturers' Sales. ....... 301.3 + 16.9 - 12.8 Electric Power Production ..... 165.0 RS + 9.4 
Life Insurance Sales ........ 314.1 + 2.8 + 57.3 Metallics Production - Total... . 60.8 - 8.9 + 20.3 
ee ee ae aa 176.1 - 12.8 + 14.1 Mine Production - Copper. .... . 106.5 - 8.9 + 32.5 
Bank Loans & Discounts ...... 150.1 - 7.5 + 21.9 Mine Production - Potash. ..... 214.3 - 6.3 + 10.7 
Depesite.. .. 154.5 - 0.9 + 6.9 Perm Prices 91.7 + §.2 - 2.2 
WEE. oe Seta ee ee 202.4 + 0.8 + 14.6 Livestock Prices ......... 93,6 + 6.8 - 3.5 
Business Failure Liabilities... . 111.8 + 37.6 - 63.5 94.4 
Postal Receipts... 184.4 - 9.1 + 3.0 
March Per Cent Change 
Index March 1955 From 
(1947-49 mo. Febr. March 
av. = 100) 1955 1954 
Bank Loans & Discounts ...... 177.3 + 18.1 + 17.8 
Demand Deposits .......... 154.5 0.0 + 9.8 
pe 206. 2 + 16.0 
Building Permits - Total ...... 317.4 + 42.1 - 11.6 
Non-Residential. ......... 493.5 +227.5 - 19.7 
AU Paras Prices,.... 91.0 - 0.8 £3 
Livestock Prices... 92.6 - £4 - 1.1 
94.0 - 0.4 - 
BUSINESS ACTIVITY BY DISTRICTS 
District a 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 
March 1955 Compared With February 1955 
Bank Debits + 12.7 + 20.2 + 5.4 + 19.4 + 12.9 + 15.0 + £.9 + 16.8 + 8.3 
Loans and Discounts + 6.3 + 89.8 + 32.2 + 17.2 + 16.0 + 41.8 * 72 - i.1 + 5.4 
Demand Deposits - 0.4 + 11.3 - 0.2 - 0.3 - 4.6 - 32.0 - 2.1 3.0 - 3.8. 
Time Deposits + i.2 + 3.0 - @2 + 2.2 - BF - @3 + 6.9 + 18.8 * 1.8 
Postal Receipts + 13.5 + 36.5 + 37.8 + 13.6 + 22.6 + 18.5 + 35.0 + 43.5 + 23.2 
March 1955 Compared With March 1954 
Bank Debits + 6.2 * 13.5 + 10.9 * 6.2 + 21.2 + 19.1 + 0:3 + 29.3 * 22 
Loans and Discounts - 1.0 + 62.7 + 30.9 + 19.6 + 8.0 + 6.3 - 10.6 + 54.7 + 0.9 
Demand Deposits + 27.3 * %.5 + 10.0 + 4.9 + 19.4 + 10.7 * 43 + 29.8 + 2% 
Time Deposits + 10.9 + 27.5 + 6.2 + 18.3 + 12.7 + 8.9 + 0.6 + 52.0 + 13.8 
Postal Receipts + 24.9 * = Coe * + 4.9 + 5.3 
Sources of data: 
Retail Sales data: N. M. Bureau of Revenue Electric Power Production: Federal Power Commission 
Potash Production: N. M. Bureau of Revenue Metallics Production: U. S. Bureau of Mines 
Petroleum Production: N. M. Bureau of Revenue Farm Prices: U. S. Agricultural Marketing Service 
Life Insurance Sales (New Ordinary): Life Insurance Agency Bank data (all series), Postal Receipts, Building Permits: 
Management Association Bureau of Business Research 
Wage Employment (all categories): N. M. Employment Business Failure Liabilities: Dun & Bradstreet, Inc. 


Security Commission 
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(continued from page 6) 


competitor resorts to false and misleading ad- 
vertising, engages in misbranding, and makes 
false and disparaging statements against compe- 
titors or their products, he is engaging in 
practices which all of us would denounce. 

What I am saying is this: Much of what we 
daily refer to as unfair competition is really just 
keen competition. It is the kind of competition 
that is essential to our type of economic system. 
If we want to maintain the freedoms which our 
system gives us -- to enter businesses of our 
choice, to produce the merchandise we please, 
to set our own prices -- then we must accept the 
competition which is essential to that kind of an 
economy. We must not always look to our trade 
association or our government to protect us from 
the actions of our competitors. 


Do we want another system? 


Or COURSE, there are other kinds of eco- 
nomic systems. I studied one at first hand last 
winter when I spent several months in India. 
There I discovered that if you want to make a 
substantial capital investment in your plant, you 
must get the approval of the government licensing 
committee and this is not easy todo. To illus- 
trate, during 1953, the textile industry in India - 
- as in the United States -- was not having a very 
happy time. A number of companies decided to 
install automatic looms to reduce their cost and, 
hence, to compete better both in the domestic 
and in the world markets. During the year, ten 
applications for such installations came before 
the government licensing committee: All ten 
applications were refused: The committee felt 
that the automatic looms would create unfair 
competition for the firms not installing similar 
equipment. As a result, India's textile industry 
finds itself increasingly unable to compete in to- 
day's market and, what is even more important, 
Indian customers were continuing to pay the 
higher prices required by the older, less effi- 
cient and, hence, more costly looms. Perhaps 
it is this kind of reasoning -- perhaps it is this 
limitation on competition -- which plays apart in 
explaining why the average per capita income in 
today's India is about $39 per year. 

I would make this positive suggestion. Let us 
spend more time -- in our offices, stores, con- 
ferences, and trade association meetings -- im- 
proving our operations and less time trying to 
curb our competitors. Not only will individual 
companies be better off, but so will society. If 
America wants tocontinue its long-time develop- 
ment toward a rising standard of living, we need 
to encourage more, not less, competition. 

When Stuyvesant Fish was president of the 
Illinois Central Railroad, there walked into his 


office one morning an Irishman, hat on and pipe 
in mouth, who said: 

"I want a pass to St. Louis." 

"Who are you?" asked president Fish, some- 
what startled. 

"I'm Pat Casey, one of your switchmen." 

Mr. Fish, thinking it was a good chance to im- 
part a lesson in etiquette, said, "Now, Pat, I'm 
not going to say that I will refuse your request, 
but there are certain forms a manshould observe 
in asking a favor. You should knock at the door; 
and when I say 'Come in' you should enter and, 
taking off your hat and removing your pipe from 
your mouth, you should say, 'Are you president 
Fish?' I would say, ‘Iam. Who are you?' 
Then you should say, 'I am Pat Casey, one of 
your switchmen.' Then I would say, 'What can I 
do for you?' Then you would tell me, and the 
matter would be settled. Now you go out and 
come in again and see if you can't do better." 

So the switchman went out. About two hours 
later there was a knock on the door and president 
Fish said, "Come in." In came Pat Casey with 
his hat off and pipe out of his mouth. 

"Good morning," he said, "are you president 
Fish of the Illinois Central Railroad?" 

"Iam. Who are you?" 

"I am Pat Casey, one of your switchmen." 

"Well, Mr. Casey, what can I do for you?" 

"You can go tohell. I got a job and a pass on 
the Wabash." 

Pat Casey might have spent the rest of his life 
cursing president Fish and voting for congress- 
men who pledged themselves to work for the re- 
moval of Fish as the president of the Illinois 
Central Railroad. Instead, he exercised his in- 
genuity and got a job and a pass on the Wabash. 
Rather than spending our time cursing our 
competitors and making efforts to limit their 
competitive activities, some of us need to geta 
job and a pass on the Wabash. 
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